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dorus our chief historical source, and the best of them 
were composed within a generation or two of Plato's 
death by writers too well informed to be convincingly 
convicted of flagrant error by any historical knowledge 
thus far brought to bear on the question. 

The diction, though in the light of present knowledge 
hardly more decisive, supplies much more occasion for 
philological debate. Karsten and his followers cavilled 
on nearly every phrase and rare word in the letters. 
And their defenders won easy triumphs by refuting 
these exaggerations. This of course proves nothing. 
The author of the better Epistles is by hypothesis well- 
read in Plato's later writings, and there is no ground for 
surprise if he produced an imitation that satisfies the 
average critical judgment. The entire press of America 
was taken in some thirty years ago by a forged letter of 
Matthew Arnold, which Arnold himself thought bore 
little resemblance to his own style. A few clever 
reminiscences and the absence of any glaring discrepan- 
cies sufficed. The analogy is the closer in that the 
faked letter, as any one who rereads it now can see, 
betrays itself precisely by the excess of Arnoldian 
reminiscence in brief compass. And for me one of the 
decisive proofs that the Platonic letters are spurious is 
the un-Platonic frequency of rhetorical or sophistical 
allusion to specific famous and familiar quotations of 
the dialogues. But that is one of those subjective 
arguments which can be made to work both ways. 
Professor Eduard Meyer finds an exquisite touch of 
pathos in the JutoiiToToi' . . . tuv t6tc of 324 E, 
and a note of convincing humorous realism in the t&v lpk 
of 329 D, where I see nothing but the complacent dis- 
play by the sophist of his acquaintance with the end of 
the Phaedo and with Theaetetus 166 A. 

From this subjectivity the appeal lies to statistics 
for those who still retain their faith in what a French 
philologian aptly styles "la statistique brute". In the 
past ten years the hiatuses, legitimate and illegitimate, 
the idioms and the vocabulary of the Epistles have been 
tabulated, logarithmised and worked out to several 
places of decimals, both per se and in their relation to 
Plato's Laws and other later works. Mr. Hackforth's 
study combines with a convenient and readable sum- 
mary of the whole question his own special contribution 
to this branch of investigation. Raeder had tabulated 
245 rare and characteristically Platonic words which are 
found in the Epistles. With the aid of the special 
lexica, Essen for Thucydides, Sauppe for Xenophon, 
Preuss for Demosthenes and Isocrates, Forman for 
Andocides, Lycurgus and Dinarchus, and Bonitz for 
Aristotle, Mr. Hackforth, perhaps developing a hint of 
Ritter, reduces this list to 126. And I am not over- 
curious to inquire how much further it could be reduced 
by what Lucian calls a well-girt eagle or by a well-read 
eagle eye surveying the whole of Greek literature. I 
am quite ready to admit that the authors of these 
Epistles were intimately acquainted with Plato's later 
works and were as capable of using his rare words to 
color their style as was the author of say the Epinomis. 



Mr. Hackforth's conclusion is that "lexical affinity" 
exists between Plato and Epistles III, VII, and VIII, 
and these together with IV and XIII he accepts as 
genuine. 

Two isolated points in conclusion. (1) The well- 
known crux at the end of the Fifth Epistle, where. 
Professor Meyer pronounces the text corrupt, is con- 
clusively disposed of by Professor Henry Jackson's 
interpretation communicated to Mr. Hackforth (p. 73) 
that the whole passage is to be read in quotation marks 
as the supposed speech of Plato's defender, and that the 
logical subject of Sijoi^en 322 B is Perdiccas himself. 
(2) I may be permitted to call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Hackforth like other recent investigators overlooks 
the anticipation of much of this discussion in the disser- 
tation Pseudo-Platonica of my friend and former pupil 
Professor Heidel, which was published in the pioneer 
days before the Greek department of the University of 
Chicago had learned anything of the gentle art of adver- 
tising. 
University of Chicago. Paul ShoREY. 



The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. By 

Arthur E. P. Brome Weigall. New York: G. P. 

Putnam's Sons (1914). 410 pp. 

The author of this work has served the Egyptian 
government as Inspector-General of Antiquities, and 
in this position has enjoyed an unusual opportunity to 
enter into the material environment and the local 
atmosphere of his subject. He is so wanting, however, 
in the mental constitution of the historian that the 
volume he has produced scarcely deserves notice in a 
scholarly periodical. In his eyes the critical examina- 
tion of sources in footnotes is mere jargon, such as 
deserves a place in the world's dust-bin. If he chooses 
to dispense with footnotes, he has the right; but this 
determination does not assure him the privilege of 
reviling his intellectual superiors. When he takes as 
his heroine a person of doubtful reputation, he con- 
siders it legitimate to manipulate the sources in such a 
way as to put her in a favorable light, to exercise "a 
certain option in the selection of the materials which he 
uses in the resuscitation of his characters". In so far 
as he gives the accused the benefit of the doubt, he is 
free from censure; but he passes the limit of fairness 
when he achieves this object by blackening the charac- 
ter of others. Were he to write a biography of Julius 
Caesar or of Octavianus, he would be obliged for the 
sake of his own principle to retract much that he has 
said in the present volume. 

It is true, as he claims, that he has made his charac- 
ters live, but he reaches this result by the introduction 
of imaginary matter. When enemies parley, for exam- 
ple, he knows just where to put in the sneer, and he 
carefully notes the rise and fall of Cleopatra's eyelashes. 
A diagnosis of the effects of events on the queen's fair 
countenance was possible to none but her most intimate 
lady-in-waiting, and no one now could reveal to us such 
secrets, unless it were the same maid's resuscitated 
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mummy. But if the author enjoys such inventions, 
why does he not go the whole length and produce a 
purely imaginative work? In its present condition the 
volume suffers from its intermediate, nondescript 
status; it is too fictitious to be called biography and it 
lacks the raciness of a genuine romance. Whether such 
compositions stimulate in the reader a love of genuine 
history or merely contribute to the harm of creating 
perverted notions of the aims and the possibilities of 
historiography is a debatable question. 

Columbia University. GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD. 



Ancient Rome and Modern America: A Comparative 

Study of Morals and Manners. By Guglielmo 

Ferrero. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons (1914). Pp. 352- $2-50. 
Between the Old World and the New: A Moral and 

Philosophical Contrast. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons (1914). 

Pp. 383. $2.50. 

For English readers the two volumes were published 
in the order named, the reverse of that adopted on the 
Continent. The intention is that the former shall 
serve as a bridge connecting the latter with the earlier 
Greatness and Decline of Rome. The former is a series 
of essays, most of them published originally in Hearst's 
Magazine. Some of them are prophetic of the latter 
book, and may be taken up with it later. 

The comparison of morals and manners finds its place 
primarily in five essays. It is not so much a comparison 
of institutions as of the fundamental principles of the 
civilizations. Details are not so numerous as in Senator 
Lewis's book (see The Classical Weekly 8. 15), but 
the comparison is more profound and probably mere 
authoritative. Only two points may be noted here. 
The chief cause of the fall of the Empire, says our 
author, was excessive urbanization. The rise in the 
cost of living proves that we are going in the same 
direction now, but our civilization has greater vitality, 
and we may escape the fate of the Romans. The 
American judge's right of injunction, which is the object 
of such misunderstanding and apprehension among 
Europeans, is nothing but the survival of the praetorian 
edict (!). It is the last relic of the old conception of the 
magistrate as both the representative and the personi- 
fication of the state, with some of its creative power. 
So Roman and American history explain each other. 

Three essays (Politics and Justice in Ancient Rome) 
deal in a most interesting fashion with the trials of 
Verres, Clodius and Piso. Space does not permit a 
complete account. Ferrero's ability to reconstruct an 
episode from scanty evidence, and his facility in finding 
motives and hidden causes are well known and find 
much illustration here. There is little that is directly 
contradictory to ancient testimony: there is much 
that does not rest on ancient testimony. The narra- 
tives are readable, interesting, and in general plausible. 
Yet one thinks involuntarily, in reading Ferrero, of 
Bret Harte's society upon the Stanislaus. 



An additional essay, on the Limit of Sport, delivered 
before the Congress of the Psychology of Sport, is con- 
nected with the rest of the book only by the application 
to sport of his analysis of other phenomena of modern 
life. 

The fact that these essays appeared originally in a 
magazine doubtless explains the considerable amount of 
repetition. Some of the readers of the magazine must 
have been surprised at such names as Q. Cecilius Negro 
(Cicero's rival in the Verres case: page 257); Fusius 
Calenus (tribune in 61 B. C. : 287); and Gnaeus 
Senzius (successor of Germanicus : 313. Piso is called 
Cneius en page 304). The fine to be imposed on 
Verres was 100,000,000 prtzzi (255). Iteramna (sic) 
was 90,000 passi from Rome (292). In the more 
dignified form of the essays it might have been well to 
revise such a phrase as "to let Clodius fry in his own 
grease" (282). We learn (292) that C. Causinius Schola 
"deposed frankly and resolutely that the gentlemen of 
the jury might take it from him" that Clodius was not 
at the festival. One wonders whether the language 
was chosen deliberately for characterizing purposes. 

The remaining essays deal with a theme more fully 
developed in the latter volume. This is cast in the 
dialogue form in imitation of the ancient models. The 
scene is laid on an ocean steamer en route from Rio de 
Janeiro to Genoa — perhaps the only plausible location 
that could be found for such a dialogue. For such an 
exposition, the dialogue form seems well adapted. As 
one reads, the speakers seem real, the conversations 
individual and not unnatural, though perhaps more 
uniformly eloquent than one would expect from a 
random company. Yet, after reading, one has an 
impression of artificiality that is perhaps unavoidable. 
In addition to Ferrero and his wife, the chief speakers 
are Alverighi, an Italian by birth, a lawyer of Argentina 
by choice, with the goal of accumulating a hundred 
million francs; Cavalcanti, a cultured Florentine in the 
diplomatic service of Brazil; Mrs. Feldman, the wife 
of an American millionaire, going home to divorce or be 
divorced by her husband; and Rosetti, an Italian of 
wealth and philosophical tendencies, who finally solves 
the riddle. He, the author tells us in the Preface, is 
real, and is a person one would like to know. 

Alverighi precipitates the discussion by declaring 
that New York is the most beautiful city in the world. 
He further shocks his hearers by depreciating Greek 
tragedy and sculpture, and proving by subtle criticism 
that Hamlet is by no means a masterpiece. The talk 
touches many themes — the ease of divorce in the United 
States; abstract standards of beauty and the effect 
upon them of personal or national interest; the size of 
Mrs. Feldman's tips and the value of her jewels; the 
sculpture of Rodin; the canonization of Columbus; 
the unity of the Homeric poems; Vedantism; Christian 
Science ; the evils wrought by machinery ; our emanci- 
pation from the tyranny of artistic standards; the 
definition of progress, and many more, until Rosetti 
gathers up all the loose ends. The secret of the contra- 



